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times!" and perhaps attempt to console your sorrow by toss- 
ing up your little finger oftener than your head or your purse 
can bear it. Do you not know that a succession of the same 
crop takes the very heart out of the earth, and exhausts it so, 
that it must lie in bed, like an old dotard drunkard, to recover 
strength. When the same crop is successively raised on the 
same ground, the roots search for, and take away more of the 
same kind of nourishment from the ground than the manure 
can supply, and thus the land is deteriorated, and the weeds 
get a holyday and playground, and do great damage. Now, 
this is a terrible evil, a crying mischief. Besides, the Irish 
sky farmer often goes five miles to rent, sow, and cut down a 
meadow for winter store to his cattle, when he might, if he 
choose, raise all sorts of green crops, clover, vetches, and 
turnips, and keep his « dumb brutes" full and hearty at little 
trouble and little expense. 

But we do not intend to give a lecture in this, the first 
week of our existence. We only want to let you know that 
we have a corner reserved for our country friends, and that 
we have the opportunity and the disposition to communicate, 
from time to time, valuable agricultural information. In the 
mean time — shoulder your spades — your every moment is 
precious — off .to your work ; but before you go, give three 
cheers for the Dublin Penny Journal! . ^ ,*, , 

. ' : V-..f.. 

A VISIT TO THE GARDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 

We trust those of our readers who live in or near Dublin 
have already paid a visit to this infant national institution ; 
and that those of them who do not, will read with some little 
interest a visit to the Gardens of the Zoological Society. 
When we consider the immense yearly sum which the London 
Society netts (said to be about £ 18,000 last year) from casual 
visitors, it is not too much to suppose, that in proportion to 
the extent of Dublin, and its population, our Gardens will 
similarly flourish, and become one of the leading metropolitan 
attractions. 

Well then, suppose that on one of these lovely days of the 
month of June, when all nature is in growth and bloom, when 
the sun is not too sultry, nor the ground too h<5t with dust, 
we start for the Phoenix Park. How thankful should the 
citizens of Dublin be, living, as they do, in a town from which 
the country is accessible on all sides, and the humblest mecha- 
nic can, in a few minutes, transport himself into all that is 
lovely in the combinations of hill and dale, plain, river or 
ocean ! There is no city in the British empire which can 
either boast such suburbs, or afford such cheap facility in get- 
ting conveyed to them. 

Starting along the Liffey, by the military road leading to 
Kilmainham, we cross the beautiful metal bridge, erected in 
honor of the late King's visit to Ireland, and enter the Park 
gates. Shall we proceed along the broad magnificent avenue 
shaded by noble elms planted a century ago, in formal and 
characteristic fashion, by the great Earl of Chesterfield ? No ? 
we will take the less artificial and more Irish-like way, cut by 
the hand of nature, who knows how to dispose her ornaments 
in other forms than in clumps and quincunxes, through that 
sinuous ravine, where the hawthorn, yet in blossom, exhibits 
those roseate tints that pencil with peculiar beauty the latter 
days of its bloom, just like the rich, brilliant, but alarming 
hues that lighten up the dying maiden's cheek ! Taking the 
glen to the right, it will soon lead us to the piece of ground 
which the Irish Government has so liberally bestowed for the 
purposes of science — and in truth it is a beautiful and befitting 
spot. A swell of a green lawn, rising from a broad piece of 
water, that sweeps back amongst high grounds, and is lost in 
the upper woods of the Park — here a very pretty lodge, suit- 
able to the scenery, while an extensive view of the mountains, 
with the broad valley of the Liffey intervening — let them talk 
as they will about views and prospects — but here is one which 
challenges comparison with many a boasted scene, and which 
the humblest citizen of Dublin can enjoy, for the trouble of 
walking thither. 

Well, then, we pay our sixpence, and enter the Gardens. 
To be sure the front is yet not unlike the scaffolding of a 
Donnybrook fair show — but give time — the Institution is yet 
very young. Now, look at the ground, ye that have travelled 
to Paris and London, and say could a better spot be better 
selected for the Dublin Zoological Society ? The place where 
living animals are kept at the Jardin des Plantes of Paris is 
crowded to excess — in fact the Menagerie seems but an ad- 
junct to other and more important objects of science; and 



considering the number of animals of all sorts, it is not only 
flat and uninteresting, but inconvenient. The very same is 
the case at the Regent's Park. The grounds are not very 
interesting — indeed the Park itself is at best but an ugly, 
unmeaning place ; and the portion allotted to the Zoological 
Society seems to have been carved off with a most niggardly 
hand — whoever granted it surely said, " We can only give to 
science a corner /" But our collection is small, very small, 
and the best portion of it has been presented with a praise- 
worthy and honourable liberality, by the London Society ; 
we must make the most of it, observing by the way, that 
workmen are busily employed in preparing for the reception of 
additional tenants. Well, now, as we enter, can we not fancy 
ourselves in Paradise, and removing the idea of cages and 
barriers, think we see Adam and Eve walking in innocence 
amongst the creatures, while they sported and frisked about 
them ? It would be rather difficult indeed to set down this 
whiskered exquisite, with a cigar in his mouth, who is throw- 
ing nuts to the monkey, for old father Adam, or this decayed 
and venerable maiden, whose monstrous bonnet expands over 
her spare bust, for good mother Eve — but a truce to criticism — 
here are two grave, philosophic young men, whose remarks 
must be very instructive ; and though we would not be guilty 
of the rudeness of intruding on any one, we may, without a 
breach of politeness, follow in rear, and listen to their obser- 
vations. 

" Look at these ostriches, and their adjoining equally fool- 
ish-looking companions, the emu's of Australia. The emu has 
three toes, while the ostrich has only two. Can you not fancy 
a comparison between them and some bipeds of the human 
race? Some overgrown gommayh of a fellow, who just enjoys 
as much brains as enables him to count the miles and mark 
the hour of dinner, and who stalks through life, thrusting his 
long Paul Pry neck into every body's business but his own!" 
" ' A gentleman who loves a laugh himself, and has as fine 
a perception of the droll and the witty as any man I ever 
knew, tells a good story about Turks laughing. He was at 
a village on the Dardanelles with another English Traveller ; 
while loitering about, he all at once missed his English servant, 
a humorous creature, worthy of such a master. After some 

search, H was found in the bazaar, dancing a minuet with 

a tall tame pelican ; noways disconcerted at their approach, he 
finished his dance, and then with a ball-room bow, he took his 
partner by the wing, and, with a mincing gait, led her to take 
refreshments at a neighbouring kibaub shop. The solemn 
Turks almost died of laughter, and the roar that arose from 
the bazaar could be inferior only to that of the Dardanelles 
battery, when Baron de Tott fired his great gun.' " 

" Good ! And do you not think that this scarlet macaw re- 
sembles old cross hook-nosed General Slowfoot, who owes his 
elevation to an improvement he suggested in officers' epau- 
letts — or this cockatoo to our cousin ensign Johnny Newcome ! 
But come round, look at this Nhylgau — signifying blue cow — 
and though it is neither ass nor bull, it seems to partake of 
both. Its horns have been tipt with brass — to keep it from 
doing mischief, for at first it used to be restive, and would 
but with a bang against the boards that made its whole wooden 
habitation shake. And yet what a fine eye the creature has ! 




But these noble Wapiti deer — they are shedding their horns, 
and they are quite tender and soft. 

But here's a gull, stretching through the lawn — it was surely 
entrapped into this place by mistaking a painted board for a 
fresh herring! Does it not remind you of our country friend 
Bob Greedy, who sold his farm in Connaught to buy snares in 

the Insurance Company? Or perhaps this buzzard hawk 

may remind you of Sam Sllpperto'ii, your family's pretended 
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friend, who under pretence of procuring your brother a com- 
mission in the patriot service of Bolivar, got so large a sum 
and — commissioned himself ! These creatures have a capital 
eye to business — while apparently soaring far above earthly 
concerns, they have a nice discernment in tracking the frogs, 
mice, and such " small deer" as may be crawling on terra firma. 
But here is a fine young leopard. One would scarcely think 
that his velvet paw conceals talons that could give you a feel- 
ing illustration of their power, and — " 

" Stop, my dear friend, you are taking all the illustrations 
to yourself ! You mean to say that the leopard reminds you 
of those who win your confidence that they may lacerate your 
heart — but what do you make of these owls ? Demure, sober- 
looking articles, the fit type of the hypocrite, whom most of 
the world thought wise, and many good — whose public life 
was still and steady — who in the sight of the sun did no wrong 
thing, but amidst the shades of night was abroad pursuing 
things vile and atrocious, making victims of those who were 
poor and in misery, while his laugh over his prey was like the 
screech of that apparent concentration of wisdom, when he 
holds the little redbreast in his talons !" " Come, come, you 
must not usurp my province. Give me a piece of that biscuit 
in your hand, and let us pay a visit to Bruin. Here he is, 




■opening his jaws, like a gulph. He seems a good natured sort 
of creature too — a great deal of bonhommie in his countenance. 
He is young, to be sure, and his propensities are not deve- 
loped, and there is no knowing man, woman, beast, or bird, 
until the great passion of nature developes every other. There 
is a comparison starting up in my mind about killing with 
kindness — doubtless our friend Bruin there could give a 
friendly hug ! Oh, I have a pet story which I must tell : 
Two emigrants, (Irishmen, of course,) who had found Bear- 
hunting to be more congenial to their spirits, or more profitable 
to their purses, than felling trees on some uncleared settlement 
of the great wilderness, were once reduced to a rather low 
ebb in pocket, in consequence of having been too free with 
the dew. They therefore applied to an eminent purchaser of 
Bear skins to give them an advance, which he complied with, 
on liberal terms — to himself. But instead o/ purchasing pow- 
der, shot, and other necessaries, and setting off to fulfil their 
contract, they lingered till all was gone ; and then, when the 
store-keeper would give them no more Rum, they started 
with sorrowful hearts to catch a fresh supply of Bears. They 
were so very fortunate as to rouse a couple of their shaggy 
friends, but in the heat of pursuit were far separated. One 
Paddy allowed his Bear to come quite close, intending to take 
a sure aim, bekase powder was scarce. Present ! Fire ! Oh, 
murder ! flash in the pan ! and in a moment, by a faw of its 
graceful bounds, the Bear held Paddy in its embrace. " What 
are you shaking at?" growled the grisly monster. " Arrah, 
bad luck to your impudence, you'd shake yourself, big as you 
are, you brute !" <* None of your prate," rejoined this Balaam- 
ass sort of a Bear ; "just put your ear close to my muzzle, 
and I'll tell you a secret. Never sell Bear skins till you catch 
them!" and so, giving Paddy a hearty kick, he bolted into the 
wood and disappeared !" 

" Not a bad one either — but I must tell another about Byron 
and his bear : — His lordship was suddenly called down to 
Nottinghamshire. He had taken places for « two gentlemen' 
in a northern mail, in the names of Byron and Bruin. 'Twas 
a dark November night ; the friends arrived in Lombard-street 
in a hackney coach a little before eight. The off-door of the 
mail at his lordship's demand, was opened, Byron placed his 
own travelling cap on Bruin's head and pushed him into the 
* vehicle of letters,' followed, and immediately made him squat 
on the seat, looking as * demure as a Quaker in a brown upper 
Benjamin.' They occupied the whole of the back ; and it so 



happened that the two B's (Byron and Bruin) were the only 
passengers who started from the Post- Office. At Islington 
they took up a third, a retired Cit. ; he was a quidnunc ! a 
Cockney ! and a tailor ! Not a sound was heard within till 
ascending Highgate-hill. Snip took advantage of the hill, 
hemmed thrice, and broke silence with, « Vel, Sir ; a bit of 
nice noose in this here mornin's paper, vot d'ye think of them 
goings on of that there cowardly rascal Boneyynrt V A pre- 
tended snore, * loud and deep' was his lordship's only reply to 
the attack on the * great soldier !' Snip was beat down by 
the snore, turned with disgust from his supposed sleeping op- 
ponent, cast a longing eye towards the quiet gentleman in 
the fur cap in t'other corner, and re-opened with, « Hem ! a 
nice bit of road this here, Sir, jest to Vetsun (no answer!) 
He's a deaf 'un, perhaps ;' and in a louder key, * A very dark 
cold night this here, Sir !' Determined to have an answer, 
in defiance of Chesterfield, he sought to seize a breast-button 
but encountered nothing but fur. * Ah ! Sir,* bawled Snip, 
' this here's a werry nice varm travelling coat of your'n.' 
Receiving no reply, Snip, in despair, gave his tongue a holi- 
day, and slept. He awoke to unthought of horrors; for the 
first object which caught his sight was Bruin's head, with 
muzzled mouth but glaring eyes. « My God !' he exclaimed, 
1 the deaf gentleman in the nice varm travelling coat is a real 
live bear ! Help ! murder ! coach ! stop ! Let me out !' 
shouted Snip, and out he went ; and the »poet and his pet 
were left in full possession of the interior, w r hile Snip mea- 
sured the seat of the box for the rest of his journey." 

" Pooh ! Byron borrowed the whimsey of keeping a bear 
from an Irishman f You stare ; do you think that the titled 
poet could not be a plagiarist, even in keeping a bear ? Why 
man, that very story you have told me is only another ver- 
sion of my uncle's adventure with the famous George Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald. My uncle, who was by profession an at- 
torney, a wit and a specious plausible fellow, could sing a 
good song, and drink a deep cup, but who, at the same time, 
was a very nervous little body, became acquainted with that 
strange bad man, whose life and death have been so singular. 
If there was ever a tiger in human shape it was he ! His 
elegance of exterior accomplishments, and gentleman-like ad- 
dress, his soft, effeminate manners, and insinuating polished 
blandishments, were combined with ferocity of disposition 
which makes one almost shrink with horror from his very 
name. Here the courtier, and there the bravo ; now the gay 
drawing-room aspirant for noble ladies' smiles, and anon, the 
dark assassin, without pity, love, or fear ! And he had 
whimsical fancies, too ; I cannot believe but that Byron stole 
from him. So my uncle took a fancy to George Robert, and 
George Robert took a fancy to my uncle, and offered to make 
him his law agent. My uncle was to go down with the great 
man to his estates in the county Mayo, and the time fixed 
for departure was several hours before day-light. A carriage 
and four drove up, uncle stepped in, the morning was dark 
as pitch, and the misty rain beat fitfully against the carriage- 
windows. By the dim light of the lamps, uncle discerned 
two individuals, one of whom he took to be George Robert, 
who, according to his mood, was asleep ; the other, who ap- 
peared dressed in a shaggy great coat, he supposed to be a 
friend, perhaps some Russian nobleman on a visit. But the 
Russian nobleman rolled about in a rather curious manner, 
and an occasional strange noise made uncle think that these 
outlandish people had rather an un- Irish mode of showing 
good nature. And then could his smell be Christian ? His 
pomatum was surely rancid bear's grease ! As the carriage 
drew near the town of Kilcock, and the morning began to 
send its feeble light through the moist windows, uncle was 
astonished by the Russian's tremendous nose j as day dawned, 
the nose became a snout, and as he eyed it steadily and then 
sternly, he burst out, " By the big hill o' Howth, it's not a 
Russian boyar but a bear !" ic What's the matter, Harry," 
said George Robert, pretending to awake, " has Bruin been 
troublesome ? He is in general the best of travelling com- 
panions ; snug and warm, though sometimes cross, and apt to 
snap when you close on him too much. But here is what 1 
always use," handing a short thick wand or rather cudgel, 
"just, my good Harry, welt him a little, keep him quiet till 
we reach Kinnegad, where we breakfast." Me welt a bear," 
exclaimed my uncle, " Mr. Fitzgerald, you may manage your 

bear in your own way, but excuse me, Sir, I — I " «• Oh, 

you mean to say you feel bashful in such company, Harry ?" 
" Jeer away, Mr. Fitzgerald, but here we are in Kilcock, 
and one foot more I will not budge with this monster!" " Oh, 
then, the bear for my money," said George Robert, *' a plea* 
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sant journey back to Dublin — good morning, Sir!" And so 
my uncle lost his agency, but perhaps saved himself: at least 
he was oxrt of the way of being 1 tempted to join in those prac- 
tices which brought Fitzgerald and his miscreant associates to 
the gallows.". 

Three eagles in the gardens now suggested some splendid 
stories, which we must reserve till our next visit : but we 
trust the Zoological Society will have made additions to their 
collection before' we pay it. 



Account of a Pestilence that rayed in Ireland in the Year 1348, 
as given by John Clyn, a Franciscan Friar-, of KiUienny, in 
his Annals* 

<* This year, and chiefly in the months of September and Oc- 
tober, great numbers of bishops and prelates, ecclesiastical and 
religious, peers and others, and in general people of both sexes, 
Hocked together by troops, in pilgrimage to the water of Inch- 
moling, insomuch that many thousands of souls might be seen 
there together for many days ; some crime on the score of 
devotion, but the greatest part for fear of the pestilence which 
raged at that time with great violence. It first broke out near 
Dublin at Howtli and Dalkey; it almost destroyed, and laid 
waste the cities of Dublin and Drogheda, insomuch that in 
Dublin alone, from the beginning of August to Christmas, 
fourteen thousand souls perished. This pestilence had its first 
beginning, as it is said, in the East, and passing through the 
Saracens" and infidels, slew eight thousand. legions of them. 
It seized the city of Avignon, where the Roman court then 
was, the January before it came among us, where the churches 
aud cemeteries were not sufficient to receive the dead, and the 
pope ordered a new cemetery to be consecrated for depositing 
the bodies of those who died" of the pestilence, insomuch that 
from the month of May to the translation ci" St. Thomas, 
nfty thousand bodies and upwards were buried in the same 
cemeterv. This distemper prevailed in full force in Lent, for 
on the 6th day of March, eight Dominican friars died. Scarce 
a single person died in one house, but it commonly swept away 
husband, wife, children, and servants, all together." The 
author seems to have died of this plague, aud to have had a 
foresight of his approaching fate ; for he closes his annals in 
1348, thus : ".But I," says he, " friar John Clyn of the Fran- 
ciscan order of the convent of Kilkenny, have in this book 
written the memorable things happening in my time of which 
I was either an eye witness, or learned them from the relation 
of such as were worthy of credit, and that these notable 
actions might not perish by time and vanish out of the me- 
mory of our successors, seeing the many evils that encompass 
ns, and every symptom placed as it were under a malevolent 
influence expecting death among the dead until it comes, such 
things as I have heard delivered with veracity, and have 
strictly examined, 1 have reduced into writing; and lest the 
writing should perish with the writer, and the work fail with 
the workman, I leave behind me parchment for continuing it, 
if any man should have the good fortune to survive this cala- 
mity, or any one of the race of Adam should. escape this pes- 
tilence, to continue what I have begun, 1 ' 



LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 

We intend to present our readers regularly with whatever 
is gay and agreeable and interesting iu Irish legendary lore, or 
mirthful and amusing in Irish stories. We cannot, therefore, 
better commence than by extracting from "Legends and 
Stories of Ireland," by our clever townsman, Mr. Lover. 
His little volume is .already in a second edition, (indeed we 
believe it is nearly sold off,) aud though many of our readers 
are doubtless well acquainted with it, we also know that 
many more have not been able to. procure either a copy or a 
reading, and who, after lingering at .the bookseller's window, 
and easting a longing look at Mr. Rover's capital pictorial 
illustrations, have been obliged to pass on with a -sigh that 
they could not .get a peep into " My New Pittay-a-tees," 
or get their flagon filled with some of " Corney's best." The 
first story, -"King O'Toole and St. Kevin,' 1 has been given 
repeatedly to the publicr— but no matter— it is a good tiling — 
and though we cannot accompany the story with that laugh- 
able Cruikshank elongation of countenance which his Majesty 
Wears in the volume, yet— our readers can imagine it! 



KING O'TOOLE AND ST. KEVIN, 

A LEGEND OF VLEXDALOUGU. 

" By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skv-lark nove'r warhli'S u'er, 
Where the elLff hang's liitjh and'steep 
Young St. Kevin stola to sleep.— llooir. 

Who. has not read of St. Kevin*, celebrated as he has been 
by IMoorejn-the melodies of his native land, with whose wild 
and impassioned music he has so intimately entwined his 
name? Through him, in the beautiful ballad, whence the 
epigraph of this story is quoted, the world already knows that 
the" 'sky-lark, through the intervention of the saint, never 
startles the morningwith its joyous note in the lonely valley 
of Glendalough. In the same ballad, the unhappy passion 
which the saint inspired, and the "unholy blue" eyes of 
Kathleen, and the melancholy fate of the heroine, by the 
saint's being " unused to the melting mood," are also cele- 
brated ; as well as the superstitious finale of the legend, in 
the spectral appearance of the love-lorn maiden. 
t; And her ghost was seen to glide 
Gently o'er the fatal tide-" 

Thus has Moore given, within the limits of a ballad, the 
spirit of two legends of Glendalough, which otherwise the 
reader might have been put to the trouble of reaching after 
a more round-about fashion. But luckily for those coming 
after him, one legend he has left to be 

" touched by a hand more unworthy" — 

and instead of a lyrical essence, the raw material in prose is 
offered, nearly verbatim as it was furnished to me by that 
celebrated guide and bore, Joe Irwin, -who traces his descent 
in a direct line from the old Irish kings, and warns the public 
in general that "there's a power of them spalpeens sthravai- 
gin' about, 'sthrivin' to put their comether upon the. quol'ty, 
[quality — the Irish gentry generally call the higher orders 
* quality,'] andcallin' themselves Irwin, (knowin', the thieves 
o' the world, how his name had gone far and near, as the rale 
guide,)* for tu deceive dacent people; but never to b'lieVe the 
likes- — for it was only mulvatherin people they wor." For 
my part, I promised never to put faith in any but himself; 
and the old rogue's self-love being satisfied, we set out to ex- 
plore the wonders of Glendalough. On arriving at a small 
ruin, situated on the south-eastern side of the lake, my guide 
assumed an air of importance, and led me into the ivy-covered 
remains, through a small square door- way, whose simple struc- 
ture gave evidence of its early date; a lintel of stone lay 
across two upright supporters, after the fashion of such reli- 
gious remains in Ireland. 

' " This, Sir," said my guide, putting himself into an atti- 
tude, " is the chapel of King O' Toole — av coorse y'iv often 
heerd o' King O' Toole, your honor?" 

c * Never," said I. 

""Musha, thin, do you tell me so ?" said he, " I thought all 
the world for and near, heerd o' King O'Toole— well, well!! 
but the darkness of mankind is -ontellible ! Well, Sir, you 
must know, as you didn't hear it afore, that there was wonst 
a king, called King O'Toole, who was a fine ould king in the 
ould ancient times, long ago ; and it was him that ownded the 
churches iii the airly days." 

" Snrelv," said I, « the churches were not in King O' Toole's 
time?" 

" Oh, by no manes, yer honour — troth, it's yourself that's 
right enough there ; but you know the place is called < The 
Churches,' -befcase they wor built aftlier by St. Kavin, and 
win t by the name o' the churches iver more; and therefore, 
av coorse, the place hem* so called, I say that the king ownded 
the churches — and why not Sir, seem' - 'twas his birth-right, 
time out o' mind, beyant the flood ? Well, the king you see 
was the right sort — he was the rah boy, and loved sport as 
he loved his life, and huntin' in partie'lar; and from the risin' 
o' the sun, up he got, and away he wint over the mountains 
beyant afther the deer : and the fine times them wor; for the 
deer was asplinty thin, aye throth, far plintyer than the sheep 
is now ; and that's the way it was with the king, from the 
crow o' the cock to the song o' the redbreast." 

« In this counthry, Sir," added he, speaking parenthetically 
in an under tone, "we think i't-onlooky to kill the 'redbreast, 
for the robin is God's own bird." 

Then, elevating -his voice to its former pitch he proceeded 

« Well, it was all mighty good, as long as the king had his 
health; but, you see, in coorse o' time, the king grewn owld, 
hy raison he was stiif in his limbs, and when he got sthricken 
in years, his heart failed Mm, and ho was lost intirely for want 



